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Fairy Queen (Named Mullins) 


Leaves Projector 


OURTEENTH Street and First 

Avenue never impressed us as a pos- 
sible setting for a fairy tale. Of course, 
on weekday mornings many children ap- 
pear on the gray street, their small 
figures mingling with the heavily booted 
laborers and hard-working housewives ; 
and children do appear in fairy tales, 
don’t they? The heavily booted laborers 
go about their jobs and are seen on the 
street most of the day. The housewives, 
their shopping bags over their arms, mill 
about the open market around the cor- 
ner during daylight hours. But the 
children soon scramble up the steps of 
an old square brown building and van- 
ish from the scene. At the head of the 
stairs you can make out the symbols 
which spell Public School 19. And here 
not so long ago a dream came true in real 
fairy tale style. 

The dreamer in this fairy tale is not 
a child, but a lean gray-haired man who 
mounts the steps of Public School 19 
earlier than the children. Isaac Price, 
the school’s principal, often thought it 
would be nice to have a talking picture 
machine. It would also be nice to get 
a fat raise in salary, a more attractive, 
more cheerful school building, too. Oh, 
well. A man can dream, can’t he? 

When the Good Fairy appeared in his 
office last September and asked him to 
make a wish, he did not recognize her. 
Probably because he had read fairy tales, 
but had never participated in one be- 
fore. The Good Fairy was not tall and 
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slim and blonde. She did not wear a 
diaphanous white dress with silver stars 


"and a wide blue sash, nor did she carry 


a wand. She was short and dark and 
motherly. She said her name was Ann 
Mullins, and as president of the Parents 
Association she wanted to know what ° 
her organization could provide for the 
school. 

Isaac Price knew what he wanted, but 
he also knew that the $50.00 in the trea- 
sury of the Parents Association would 
not buy it. He smiled, shrugged his 
shoulders, and said lightly, “Well, we 
could use a talking picture machine.” 

His Fairy was not only good but wise 
and determined. Ann Mullins thought 
this was a reasonable request. She knew 
what it would mean to the children, the 
parents, and the teachers; and she be- 
gan to think of it, too, in terms of re- 
lationships between the Parents Associa- - 
tion and other members of the com- 
munity: the merchants, politicians, par- 
ents not yet active in the organization. 
She relayed the principal’s request to the 
parents in her organization, fired them 
with her enthusiasm, and before long a 
campaign to raise $480.00 was in bloom. 

Contributions came from Congress- 
mann Arthur G. Klein, the Amalga- 
mated Bank, Consolidated Edison, 
Hearn’s and other neighborhood mer- 
chants. There was a drawing for a pres- 
sure cooker, and a rummage sale. On 
January 1, Ann Mullins re-appeared be- 


(Concluded on Page 19) 
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ILL BAILEY, who plays himself in 
the film, is a banker in Clarksville, 
Tennessee, and was recently elected 
president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation . . . When he saw that hard- 
working farmers, the backbone of his 
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“Sheep, to- 
bacco, cattle, 
wheat!” 


community, were heavily in debt, he con- 
cluded that their one-crop farming of 
tobacco was at fault and recalled a wise 
old man of the soil telling him that the 
Lord gave us four crops for four seasons, 
namely: sheep, tobacco, cattle, and 


BILL BAILEY AND 


FOUR PILLARS 


wheat ... The film tells the novel story 
of the banker’s efforts to win the coop- 
eration of conservative tobacco farmers 
for his idea, and the prosperity which 
came to the community as a result of his 
plan . . . The production was filmed in 
and about Clarksville, with a cast of na- 
tive farmers and other members of local 
communities, and is based on a story by 
J. P. McEvoy which appeared under the 
same title in “Reader’s Digest.” . . . The 
American Bankers Association, realizing 
the film’s possibilities for public relations, 
has obtained exclusive 16-mm., rights to 
it. 

16-mm sound, 18-minutes. 

Produced by Emerson Yorke Studio, 

Distributed by the American Bank- 


ers Association, 200 Madison Ave. 
New York 16. 


ATOMIC 


PPROPRIATELY—or ominously 

—this subject is No. 13 in the 12th 
series of the March of Time Forum Edi- 
tion. . . . Its title, however, is somewhat 
of a misnomer, in that this film cannot 
begin understandably to explain the 
phenomenon of fission energy nor does 
it even, except by indirection, indicate 
the difference between an atomic and the 
old-fashioned kind of bomb. But, as the 
history of the first atomic bomb, it is a 
valuable documentation, and deserves 
much credit for condensing its terrific 
mass of difficult background material 
into as clear an exposition as this is. 
After all, its subject really is too vast 
for treatment of specifics in one reel; 
and this one, without question, is the 
best of what discussion material is avail- 
able in this field. . . . The manufacture 
and use of the bomb, the Lilienthal and 
Baruch reports, Einstein’s part in the 
program and that of the many leading 
scientists who participated, are well and 
thoroughly covered in newsreel clips; 
and the testing of the bomb on the New 
Mexican desert is a thrilling and un- 
forgettable sequence. . . . Timeliness is 
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POWER 


in itself sufficent recommendation for 
this film, for any type of adolescent and 
for many types of adult audience. . . . 
Ten discussion outlines are furnished 
with each print, and additional copies 
are available, in sets of five. 


l-reel, 16-mm. sound; 19-minutes. 
Rental, $35.00 per print for 3-years 
on the Extended Term Lease plan. 
For further information, write to 
March of Time Forum Edition, 
9 Lexington Avenue, New York 


“Atomic Power” poses the question in the minds of all thinking people: 
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e BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


Henry, the average American, is you and I in his desire to 
be friends with all the world. 


“I am his brother, my blood will surely save his life!” ... 
But type B is no good for Type A. 


T IS to be hoped that this delightfully 

entertaining and very worthwile sub- 
ject on the most important theme in the 
world today, was put to widespread use 
during Brotherhood Week, just past. 
But, just as brotherhood should not, 
neither. should interest in this film, be 
confined to the span of seven days. It 
has universal appeal and, if this has not 
already been done, should be dubbed in 
as many languages as there are, in the 
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world . . . Based on a Public Affairs’ 
pamphlet, “Races of Mankind,” written 
by Professor Ruth Benedict and Dr. 
Gene Wolfish of the Department of 
Anthopology, Columbia University, it is 
at once a lively and good humored but 
withal serious argument against race 
theories and race prejudice, not only as 
they exist in the United States, but any- 
where. Its message is elemental and 
fundamental; namely, that differences 


between the human “races” are super- 
ficial and accidental. 

Henry, as the “average American” 
and the white-skinned protagonist of the 
film, may or may not appeal, per se, as 
a cartoon personality; but he is you and 
I in his desire to be friends with all the 
world, and his doubts and suspicions 
(represented by a green shadow-figure) 
are the doubts and suspicions experienced 
by many, though it is to be hoped not by 
all, of us. When the picture opens he 
is in bed, dreaming of the post-war 
world. He wakes to find that somehow 
or other it has found its way, overnight, 
into his own front garden . . . Gleefully, 
Henry rushes out to meet his neighbors 
—white skinned, black and yellow—but, 
just as he begins to shake hands all round, 
the green shadow-image of his doubts or 
fears reminds him that these people are 
“so different,’ and he draws back. The 
film then proceeds to take up these “dif- 
ferences” one by one, and to bowl them 
over, like so many nine pins. 


“Brotherhood of Man” was produced 
by one of the major unions (the United 
Automobile Workers) for education of 
its own members, and then presented as . 
“a contribution to the American people” 
as a whole. The War Department Civil 
Affairs Division has bought it for re- 
orientation purposes in Germany and 
Austria. Any humanistic or religious or- 
ganization in the world might well be 
proud of having produced it, and will 
further its own ideals of better under- 
standing and respect for fundamental 
freedoms, by showing it, to adults or 
children of any age group, social level, 
or affiliation. 


A word of appreciation should be said 
for the pleasing tones and quality of the 
color which, we understand, is Koda- © 
chrome . . . Considerable promotional 
material, thoughtfully organized, is 
available to print purchasers, and an au- 
thoritative discussion guide, prepared by 
the National Institute of Social Rela- 
tions Inc., Washington, D.C., is fur- 
nished with rental, prints. , 


1-reel, 16-mm. sound and color, ani- 
mated cartoon; 10-minutes. Pro- 
duced by United Productions of 
America. Released by Film AIl- 
liance of America Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. Rental, 
$3.00 per day, $6.00 per school 
~ week. Sales price, $80.00 
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Dorothy Maynor’s 
song debut on film. 


A MESSAGE FROM MAYNOR 


OROTHY MAYNOR, the Ne- 

gro concert singer, appears before 
the motion picture cameras for the first 
time, in this film. With the Hall John- 
son Singers, she renders four selections 
beautifully, including Brahms’ “Lulla- 
by,” “Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen,” and “America the Beautiful.” 
. .. The break from her singing to an 
appeal to her audience to submit to X-ray 
examinations is well handled. Miss 


THE NEW FRANCE 


ITH great effort, slowly but per- 

sistently, impoverished postwar 
France is commencing the upward climb 
out of chaos. Into New York harbor her 
merchant vessels are beginning to bring 
some of the goods in which she has always 
been preeminent, such as fine wines, per- 
fumes, fashions from the great dress- 
making houses of Paris. But economic 
recovery is still impeded by the devasta- 
tion of thousands of French towns and 
villages, by malnutrition among her 
workers, by lack of power and of ma- 
terials for reconstruction, and by politi- 
cal instability . . . All these facets of 
French life today, this March of Time 


Maynor then narrates her health mes- 
sage, against scenes of Negro life ef- 
fectively portrayed. This is the third in 
a series of films for the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, produced by Emer- 
son Yorke. It is especially designed to 
appeal to Negro audiences throughout 
the country. 

l-reel, 35 and 16-mm. sound, 10%- 

minutes. Write to the National 


Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Forum Edition reel records with its cus- 
tomary authenticity and, if at times it 
seems somewhat to be lacking in co- 
hesion or follow through, so too, unfor- 
tunately, is the France of today which it 
endeavors to portray . . . For this very 
reason, perhaps, ““The New France” is 
a valuable record now, and will be an 
even more valuable one, particularly for 
history students, as time marches on. 


l-reel, 16-mm. sound; 17-minutes. 
Rental, $35.00 per print for 3-years 
on the Extended Term Lease plan. 
Write to March of Time Forum 
Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Jet planes corner- 
ing at speed. 


NATIONAL AIR 
RACES 


ERE is the ultimate to date, in a 

film about flying . . . Fittingly, 
it takes the viewer to the National Air 
Races—the air classic held each year at 
Cleveland, Ohio—in a plane; then puts 
on parade the main events of the four- 
day program, highlighting such events 
as the Bendix Trophy Race; the U.S. 
Army Jet Division and Reciprocating 
Engine Division, from Van Nuys, Cali- 
fornia, to Cleveland ; the Halle Trophy 
Race; the 75-mile national free-for-all 
for women only; the Thompson Jet, 
world’s first jet closed-course race. In- 
terspersed are thrilling stunts by famous 
stunt pilots Tony Levier, Sammy Mason, 
and Bevo Howard . . . Most motion pic- 
ture photography of airplanes in action 
is dizzying, and hard on the eyes. The 
camera work in this film, by two fast 
and a slow motion, is so well done that 
the rocket speed of the jets, the grace and 
rhythm of the airobatics, are fully ap- 
preciable, and no strain to watch... . 
The commentary — written and nar- 
rated by Comdr. Barney Capehart and 
Swanee Taylor, oldest flight events’ an- 
nouncer in the business —is pleasantly 
racy, colorful, and authoritative . 
The air-minded younger generation will 
be enthusiastic about this film; and all 
who crane to watch a plane and wonder 
“what goes on up there,” will welcome 
this insight into the fine points of flying, 


-this personal introduction to various 


types of aircraft. The film has further 
merit in that it points out many recent 
developments in aviation, and points up 
new possibilities in air transportation. 


2-reels, 16-mm. sound, 21-minutes. 
Produced by Emerson Yorke Studio. 
Distributed by the United States 
Rubber Company, 1230 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Paul Mantz, winner of the 
$10,000 Bendix Trophy race. 
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The old and the 


Russian delicacy. 


new: this Siberian woman is cutting mushrooms for a traditional 
Her daughter, in the window, is reading a book on American history. 


PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION 


HE TEST of any film in the field 

of international relations must 
surely be its reception by the people 
whom it seeks to interpret. This film, 
shown recently to a representative group 
within the Soviet Union by producer 
Julian Bryan, is reported to have been 
well received. In any event, it appears 
to be the first film about “Russia,” made 
by an independent American producer 
and offered to American educators, 
which comprehensively surveys the one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface that is the 
Soviet Union of Socialist Republics, 
comprising at least one hundred different 
racial groups. It was before the war, 
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for lecture material, that Mr. Bryan 
and his crew originally shot most of the 
footage that is now collated under this 
title but, although dated, it is yet time- 
less and basically sound, in that it deals 
specifically with the many races and 
types of people who make up the Soviet 
and is not so much concerned with bricks 
and mortar . . . Beginning with the 
more worldly peoples of Moscow and 
Leningrad, the film deals in rapid suc- 
cession with the Karelians, Armenians, 
Georgians, Jews, Tartars, Buryat-Mon- 
golians, Ukrainians, etc. The cumula- 
tive effect is perhaps a little bewildering, 
unless the viewer has been warned be- 


TOMMY’S DAY 


HIS is not only a health teaching 

film for the first three years of Ele- 
mentary School, designed to orientate 
the child to the simple health facts of 
everyday life, but it will serve admir- 
ably as a basis for establishing a common 
ground of experience for development 
of vocabulary in reading classes . . . It 
wouldn’t harm parents any, either, to 
view it for suggestions in the forming 
of a correct habit pattern for their young- 
sters ... Tommy starts his day with the 
world-shaking discovery of his first loose 
tooth, and it is on this simple but effec- 
tive base that the lesson is built . . . First 


Tommy and his sister, out of con- 
sideration for each other, practice 
tidiness always. 


forehand that the Union in itself is too 
vast and complex for easy understanding 
in one lesson. It may well be that this 
is a film which should be run off once, 
then after discussion, run through for a 
second time for full appreciation, in the 
same way that certain of the more diffi- 
cult compositions are treated in music 
appreciation classes. 


2-reels, 16-mm. sound, 33-minutes. 
For rental, consult your film rental 
library. To purchase, write the In- 
ternational Film Foundation, Inc., 
Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y., for a list of dealers 
in your area. Sale price, $100.00. 


we see Tommy readying for school—at- 
tending to his toilette, eating a good 
breakfast, etc.—then we see him in his 
classroom where he is something of a 
hero because of the loose tooth; which 
gives his teacher an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the general care of teeth and the 
importance of the dentist. In finale we 
see Tommy bravely pulling the tooth 
himself, and retiring (with the window 
correctly open, for fresh air), proud in 
consciousness of his growing manliness 
and of being on the verge of becoming 
a well habited, self-reliant adult like his 
father. 


l-reel, 16-mm. sound; 15-minutes. 
Rental from educational film libra- 
ries, or inquire Young America 
Films Inc., 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Sales price, 
$57.00. 
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FLOW OF 
ELECTRICITY 


T THE outset of this Elementary 

Science film, sister Betty is having 
trouble turning on the reading lamp. 
Bob, her brother, locates the cause: the 
plug of the lamp has come loose out of the 
of the wall socket. But he cannot ex- 
plain why this simple “repair” will bring 
electricity into the house . . . Dad puts 
aside his evening paper, produces an 
electric dry cell from the kitchen cup- 
board, and proceeds by means of simple 
devices and in simple language to ex- 
plain about electrons, circuits, insulation. 
Cartoon and animation techniques are 
cleverly combined with direct demon- 
stration, for visualization of the intangi- 
bles, and for illustration of the flow of 
electricity through the more complex cir- 
cuit between the powerhouse and indi- 
vidual industrial plant or home . . . The 
whole family will find this exposition 
illuminating and interesting. 


1-reel, 16-mm. sound; 10-minutes. 
Rental from educational film libra- 
ries or inquire Young America 
Films Inc., 18 East 4ist Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Sales price, 
$38.50. 


FOR THE GOOD 
AND WELFARE 


“CZECHOSLOVAKIA CoMEs BACK,” an 
18-minute, 16-millimeter short, nar- 
rated by Raymond Massey and showing 
reconstruction in Czechoslovakia, is now 
available, for the cost of transportation, 
from American Relief for Czechoslo- 
_ Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York 


A timely one-reel film, “OPERATION 
SOS,” produced by General Films, is 
available in 35 and 16, for free rental, 
to stimulate shipment of clothing and 
supplies to people abroad, through the 
Joint Distribution Committee, 25 Pros- 
pect Place, Tudor City, New York City. 
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Big Magic SHOW 


HIS is first of the Teaching Films 

for Elementary School Science, pro- 
duced by Young America Films. Inc., 
demonstrates the properties of temporary 
and permanent magnets, and the prin- 
ciples of polarity . . . It opens amusingly, 
with the “Big Magic Show” staged for 
their young friends by the brother and 
sister team of Bob and Betty who, with 
their patient, resourceful father, “star” 
in this, and another, subject in the series 
. . . Dad’s simple but effective experi- 
ments, and a good use of camera close- 
ups on the objects which illustrate his 
lucid demonstrations, cannot fail to im- 


All ready for the 

the camera, at the 

Big (magnet) 
Magic Show. 


MAGNETS 


press whatever audience this picture may 
have, whether of grade school children, 
or of adults whose remembrance of what 
they were supposed to have learned in 
science classes, is hazy . . . Advisors were 
Dr. Gerald Craig of Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers’ College ; and Nelson Bee- 
ler of the Nyack High School, Nyack, 
New York. 


1\4-reels, 16-mm. sound; 13-min- 
utes. Rental from various educa- 
tional libraries; or inquire Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Sales 
price $48.00. 


MARY VISITS POLAND 


N response to urgent requests from 

educators for visual material on Po- 
land, this film, like “Peoples of the 
Soviet Union,” has been produced from 
Julian Bryan library footage, and a 
neat, attractive package made of it... 
The device used to give its material 
timeliness and acceptability is the simple 
one suggested in the title. Mary, an 
elementary school girl, describes to her 
classmates the experiences she had and 
the sights she saw on her before-the- 
war visit to her grandparents in Poland. 
Anne Bracken, a charming little actress 
who has been seen on DuMont tele- 
vision, plays the part of Mary at the 
film’s beginning, and narrates it, simply 
and well, throughout. Her clear young 


voice is most pleasing, and ‘teen agers, 
wherever the film has been shown, have 
responded favorably and markedly to a 


Bagging potatoes —a typical 
Polish farm scene. 


narrator of their own generation .. . 
Mary and the film take the viewer into 
Polish homes and schools, into potato 
fields and factories. The beautiful cos- 
tumes and zestful dances of the Polish 
people are shown, and contrasted with 
the European habits and dress in the 
cities of Lowicz, Krakow, Zakopane, 


and Gdynia from which Mary finally , 


sails for her home in the United States 
. . . Of all the fascinating scenes in the 
picture, however, the shot that most 
stands out in this reviewer’s mind is the 
quick one of Mary’s teacher, seated at 
a desk like any one of her pupils, and 
listening as raptly as any, to Mary’s re- 
cital. 
1-reel, 16-mm. sound, 10-minutes. 
For rental fee, consult your rental 
library. To purchase, write for a 
list of dealers, to International 
Film Foundation, Inc., Suite 1000, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Sales price, $35.00. 
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e TOMORROW'S MEXICO 


MERICANS are notoriously a na- 

tion of travellers and, now that 
the automobile is coming back into its 
own, are in increasing numbers, explor- 
ing the new Pan-American Highway 
into Mexico. Once in that country, 
however, the majority seek out pleasure 
spots that cater to American tourists, 
and never get to know about the land 
they are visiting, and its people. This 
film introduces the people—in their 


cities, villages, on their farms, in their 
factories, schools, places of worship, and 
in their politics . . . Covering Mexico’s 
thirty-six years’ upheaval, from the revo- 
lution of 1910 to its industrial expan- 
sion during World War II, and graphi- 
cally portraying the cruntry’s efforts to 
move forward into an enlightened fu- 
ture, this tightly packed and always in- 
teresting subject contains something for 
every type of viewer, in the fields of so- 


cial science, education, politics, geogra- 
phy, labor, history. It is March of Time 
Forum at its best, and a contribution to 
the cause of better understanding of our 


brother South of the Border. 


1-reel, 16-mm. sound; 17-minutes. 
Rental, $35.00 per print for 3-years 
on the Extended Term Lease plan. 
Write to March of Time Forum 
Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


e WHAT MAKES DAY AND NIGHT 


’ Dad explains the rotation of the earth on its axis ...the cycle of 
day and night. 


HIS latest release in the Elemen- 

tary School Science Teaching Series 
stars a new brother and sister team, 
Jane and Jim, and answers the ques- 
tions: where does the sun go at night, 
why do day and night come at different 
times in various parts of the world, etc. 
. .. Using a globe and a flashlight, Mr. 
Lewis, their father, explains the rotation 
of the earth about its axis, answers their 
various questions clearly and _ satisfac- 


torily . . . Although directed particu- 
larly towards Grades 3 and 4, this reel, 
like the others in the Science Series, 
should be acceptable to any unsophisti- 
cated age level, if presented with a word 
or two of introduction concerning its 
original purpose. 
%-reel, 16-mm. sound; 8-minutes. 
For preview prints, Address Young 
America Films Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Sales 
price, $30.00. 


WHAT MAKES RAIN 


OOR Billy Johnston’s picnic plans 

are ruined by rain and, plaintively, 
he addresses himself by letter to the 
Weather Man, asking why it always 
rains when he wants to go to a picnic; 
and, furthermore, how does all that 
water get up in the sky anyway?... 
Mr. Weather Man puts a sheet of paper 
into his typewriter to reply to Billy, and 
from this point the film visualizes, in - 
live action and by animation where neces- 
sary, what he has to say about the good 
work done by rain, about clouds and 
snow, and the Water Cycle generally, 
which has been going on since the world 
began .. . The commentary in spots puts 
a slightly worrying degree of stress, per- 
haps, on the key words “condensation” 
and “evaporation”; but, for the most 
part, it is well written, pleasant to listen 
to, and even exciting. 


1-reel, 16-mm. sound; 10-minutes. 
Rental from educational film li- 
braries, or inquire Young America 
Films Inc., 18 East 4lst Street, . 
New York 17, N. Y. Sale price, 
$38.50. 


Atuis-CHALMERS has the following 
documentaries ready for showing to 
suitable groups: “The Magic of Steam,” 
on steam turbines ; “Tornado in a Box,” 
gas turbines; ““The Surface Condenser,” 
how condensers work; “Metal Magic,” 
on modern metal work; and “The Case 
of the Barking Log,” about de-barking 
logs with hydraulic pressure. 

No charges are made for loan of 
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these films. Distribution is handled 
through the Advertising Department of 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Grace Line, famous ship owners, 
has prepared a series of 16-mm. films 
showing the cruises of their noted 
“Santa” liners. “South America, An- 


cient and Modern” traces a trip from 
New York to Chile via the Panama 
Canal. Other films ready for showing 
are “Horse Racing in Chile.” “Skiing 
in the Andes,” “Viva el Esquiismo” and 
“South to the Land of the Conquista- 
dores.” These are all available, in silent 
and sound, through Lloyd’s Film Stor- 
age Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Philippines 

The theater is one of the few forms 
of entertainment available for the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands, and the 
outlook is exceptionally good for film 
production and distribution. 

Prices of admission throughout the 
Islands are now appreciably higher than 
before the war and, in Manila, they 
are almost as expensive as in New York. 
An interesting facet of the industry 
is the demand for pre-fabricated theaters 
which can be erected in a minimum of 
time and at a cost less than for perma- 
nent structures. 

The 16-millimeter film industry is 
making rapid strides in the Islands, and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, RKO Colum- 
bia, Warners and Universal provide 16- 
millimeter programs to roadshow-ers on 
a percentage basis. 

Local studios at present are producing 
about forty comparatively high standard 
films a year. 


Down Under 


Over $3-million has been set aside by 
the J. Arthur Rank Company for two 
features and twelve documentaries, to 
be made in Australia, under the direc- 
tion of Ralph Smart. 

Six of the single reelers will deal with 
animals peculiar to Australia, the other 
six with aboriginal life, and geographic 
and biological subjects. 

It is expected that local directors will 
handle the majority of the shorts. The 
Australian and inter-state government 
authorities have promised their fullest 
cooperation. 

Cecil M. Gidley, recently appointed 
16-mm. division chief of M.G.M. at 
Sidney, Australia, forcasts narrow gauge 
screenings in at least 10,000 of the smal- 
ler Australian coastal back-bush 
towns at present not served by the 35- 
mm. industry. Distribution will include 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and adjacent 
Pacific Islands. 


South America 


Full distribution of 16-mm. feature 
and shorts is planned by Warner Bros. 
for South America. 

It is understood that distribution will 
be along the same lines as 35-mm. with 
16-mm. covering the more isolated areas 
where film entertainment has not been 
possible in the past. Films will be avail- 
able for professional users only and in 
many instances mobile equipment will be 
utilized to give greater area coverage at 
the lowest possible cost. 
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A LETTERF 


Wardour St. 
London, WI. 
Dear Readers, 

I would like to tell you, in terse language 
and hard figures, what the 16-millimeter situation 
is in this England of 1947. But it just cannot. e 
be done that way. 

You see, the sub-standard (i.e. 16-millimeter) } 
branch of the industry here is still busy sorting 
out the mess the war has left behind. Nobody 
knows even approximately how many 16-mm. projectors 
exist in this country, how many are in operation, 
how many are fitted for sound. .. But there are quite 
a few useful scraps of information that give more 
than a vague clue to what the future holds for 
the "minifilm" in Britain. 

Estimates of the number of 16-mm. projectors 
in operation vary from about 15,000 to about 30,000; 
most of them without sound equipment. One reason 
why there are no reliable figures is, that sub- 
standard projectors are not subject to licensing 
or registering. (Teutonically thorough German 
statistics record more than 45,000 within the 
Reich in 1943). 

More than 40 firms hire out 16-mm. films ona 
commercial basis. There exist over a dozen sub- 
standard film libraries, run by British and Dominion 
State agencies, as well as by commercial sponsors 
such as the petroleum industry. 

The Central Film Library of the Central Office 
of Information (a government department) itself 
has over 10,000 prints of 16-mm. films. In 1947 
it hired out or lent about 100,000 prints; or, each 
print it possesses, 10-times. 

The Central Film Library has its own circuit of 
mobile 16-mm. cinema, consisting of 144 units. 

Last year they alone gave about 60,000 shows, each 
attended by an average audience of 100 persons. 

The British Army now operates 200 mobile and 
static units, the Navy about twice as many. More 
than 3,000 projectors used by the Armed Forces during 
the war have been discarded as surplus, but nobody 
seems to know what became of them. 

At least 500 projectors are being used by com- 
mercial exhibitors, who are building up cinema 
circuits in areas not served by 35-mm. theatres. 

Their number is steadily increasing, and they are 
nowhere near the limits of their scope. It has been 
estimated that, out of at least 30,000 villages 
forming the potential market for 16-mm. entertain- — 
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ment, not more than 4,000 are being catered for at 
present, and even among the latter, many have 
only one or two shows per week. 


Though many churches, factories, film societies 


‘and local debating clubs operate sub-standard 


film projectors, most of the equipment used in 
Britain today belongs to schools of all grades, 
including universities and adult education 
institutions. 


To create order out of chaos, and to stop the 
formerly widespread practice of pirate performances 
(such as exhibiting prints discarded by or stolen 
from the Forces), the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland ("C.E.A.", 
for short), and the Kinematograph Renters' Society 7 
(known as "K.R.S.") have recently come to an 
agreement. Its main pillar is, the rule that en- 
tertainment films in 55-mm. and 16-mm. should not 
be in circulation in competition with each other 
in the same areas. Theatrical 16-mm. films will 
be shown only in localities not served by the 
35-mm. cinema. 

Theatrical 16-mm. will be distributed by 
35-<mm. firms or their subsidiaries; which means 
that "minifilm'' will have the powerful big film dis- 
tributors behind it, instead of against it. 

The restriction of scope inherent in the agree- 
ment mentioned above, will not be operative 
for quite some time. It is estimated that 
the exhibition of 16-mm. entertainment films can 
be expanded 1,000 percent, within the limits set 
by the agreement between the C.E.A. and the K.R.S. 

It will take years until the limit is reached. 
How many years depends on the availability of pro- 
jectors. Annual production in Britain, of pro- 
jectors of British as well as American design, is 
estimated to be in the region of thousands rather 
than hundreds. Commercial exhibitors will receive 
only part of these. Most will probably go to 
educational institutions. Owing to shortage of 
dollars, few projectors can be imported from abroad. 

So much for the situation as regards projectors. 
In my next letter I will tell you about the 16-mm 
exhibition and distribution set-up and the films 
available. Right now, my fingers refuse to go 
any further. We have no heat these days, you know, 
and I am trying to type with gloves on. 


FRED LANDON 
of London. 


MARCH 15, 1947 


Holland Reports 


Over the wires of Aneta, the Nether- 
lands and Netherlands Indies News 
Agency, comes reassuring news of the 
efforts being made by the Hollanders 
and Belgians to regain their pre-war 
place in the film world. The latest dis- 
patches read: 

Mastricht: A new semi-official film 
company, INFI (International Film In- 
dustry) has been formed here. It will 
produce industrial documentaries and 
advertising films, to commence with. 

Amsterdam: “Six Years,” a 30-minute 
film made by Dutch students under the 
direction of H. M. Josephson, has been 
completed recently. The film deals with 
student life and resistance in Holland 
during the six years of German occupa- 
tion. 

Brussels: An international modern 
education exhibition will be held here 
June 22 to July 21 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Belgian Education Ministry. 
The Ministry is currently planning the 
reorganization of school curricula and 
the modernization of equipment and fur- 
niture in schools, as well as the recon- 
struction of war-damaged institutions of 
learning and therefore believes that the 
time is opportune for such an Exhibi- 
tion, which will partly coincide with the 
World Festival of Films and Fine Arts 
in June, and a number of other cultural 
exhibitions. 

The exhibition will be held in a large, 
modern, Belgian State school, and Bel- . 
gian and foreign firms, specializing in 
school equipment, moving pictures, film 
strips, phonograph records, radios, and 
television receivers will be given oppor- 
tunity to display their products in suit- 
able surroundings. 

The Exhibition will be presented by 
means of demonstration, auditions, 
screenings, lessons and lectures. It is 
expected that the public as well as 
teachers and manufacturers of scholastic 
equipment will be interested, especially 
in the use of films, which played such an 
important part in the war training ef- 
forts of the Allies. 

There will be no charge for exhibit- — 
ing, but manufacturers will be required 
to bear the costs of installation, prepara- 
tion, and decoration of their stands, as 
well as freight and insurance charges. 

Another Dutch source reports that 
feature production will be resumed later 
this year, but immediate production will 
be limited to 20-shorts, most of which 
will be made in newsreel studios. 

Principal Dutch distributor of Ameri- 
can, British and French films in the 
Netherlands is Frits Strengholt; presi- 
dent of the Netherlands distributors’ 


organization and vice-president of Bio- 
scoop Bond. 
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FILM 
HORIZONS 


John Grierson 


John Grierson, outstanding among world authorities on 
the documentary film, has just been appointed Adviser on 
Mass Communications’ Media to UNESCO. He is also 
engaged with his new organization, World Today, Incor- 
porated, soon to begin distributing international documentary 


short subjects. 


Before the war, Mr. Grierson headed the 


General Post Office film unit in England. During the war 
he pioneered the post of Commissioner of the National Film 


Board of Canada. 


“HE film, of all media, has in the 

past concentrated most on enter- 
tainment and least on the deliberate pro- 
cesses of enlightenment. Yet in spite of 
this, and for twenty years, there has 
been an increasing drive, both inside and 
outside Hollywood and other studio cen- 
tres of the world, to make the film a 
vehicle for ideas and a more deliberate 
instrument of the public service. Achieve- 
ments have been scrappy, to say the least, 
but they include a considerable measure 
of experiment by men like Warner, 
Wanger and Zanuck. 

It is true that Hollywood insists on 
staying close to the mass public in its 
fancies and its foibles, and I am one who 
agrees with this insistence for the good 
reason that the realpolitik of the human 
spirit demands it. Now, as at all times, 
one must go where the people are; and 
it would not only be a poor future but 
a fascist one which did not take the peo- 
ple along with it. Apart from that, the 
film industry is becoming conscious, as 
never before, of the experimental films 
which are breaking out through the 
meretricious formulas of the studios. 
The greatest success of Open City has 
been in the professional circles of the in- 
dustry, and nowhere are the realistic 
qualities of the British film style so much 
noted. I do not consider Henry V great- 
ly contributive to the problem with 
which we are concerned, but it is at 
least remarkable that its special stand- 
ards of quality have drawn from the 
salesmen an effort of distribution which 
has never been known before for a film 
of this kind. 

Best signs of all are the plans of the 
major companies to develop the use of 
the film in education and create wide 
systems of distribution outside the thea- 
tres. They have been a long time in 
coming to their decision, but it is cer- 
tain that the next two years will see 
them conceiving of the medium as one 
capable of many other uses than the 
simple uses of amusement ; as a medium, 
in fact, which will join with the schools 
and universities, the youth organizations 
and the churches, the women’s organiza- 
tions, the business clubs and workers’ 


This article is condensed from Theatre 
Arts, published by Theatre Arts Inc., of 
130 West 56th Street, New York City 19. 
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groups in a considered effort to support 
community leadership. 

Some sign of the new attitude comes 
from the Eric Johnston office, which is 
already pledged to an experimental pro- 
gram of films for schools and promises 
that this is only a beginning. The Inde- 
pendent Producers Association under 
Donald Nelson has moved similarly to 
ally the facilities of the industry with 
the requirements of the teachers. All the 
films of general interest in education 
previously gathered in the Bell and 
Howell library were significantly bought 
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cover to cover, see for 
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bottom of Page 19. 


up recently by one of the Hollywood 
majors as a basis for a thorough-going, 
nationwide, non-theatrical service. The 
cynics may hold that the films realize 
that a new market is opening up and 
that they are merely reacting to a new 
opportunity for profit. A simpler ex- 
planation is that the people of the mo- 
tion-picture industry, like every other 
section of the population, are becoming 
progressively concerned with the march 
of events and that, not least, its younger 
generation which came through the war 
is reaching out beyond the elders to 
wider worlds of public responsibility. 


There is another factor of even greater 
importance. In film, as in all the other 
mediums, it is not just the medium which 
decides what it will do. Governments 
everywhere are too deeply concerned in 
the state of opinion within their borders 
to avoid active consideration of the in- 
struments which affect the minds of 
their peoples. Even if Hollywood would 
like to, it cannot avoid close examination 
as it crosses the border of every state 
outside America. While Hollywood has 
been sticking to its formulas of enter- 
tainment, a host of others have been 


exploring the documentary uses of the 
film to further the interests of agricul- 
ture and industry, to promote public 
health and child welfare and perform a 
hundred and one educational duties 
which cannot be gainsaid by any force 
whatsoever in progressive communities. 

This development which has been 
most scientifically matured in England 
has been responsible for the creation of 
very large audiences outside the theatres: 
in schools and universities and in the 
clubrooms of all the various specialized 
interest groups. In England it is a com- 
mon observation that there is more seat- 
ing capacity outside the theatres than 
there is inside the theatres, and when 
people think of non-theatrical distribu- 
tion they think of every specialized in- 
terest from the learned societies to the 
stamp collectors. As a result, the Film 
Service of the British Government last 
year played to an audience of 27,000,000 
people, composed of thousands of little 
groups gathered together in the ordinary 
service of their communities and their 
professions. In Canada, the Govern- 
ment Film Service, operating on a simi- 
lar approach, played to an audience of 
over 12,000,000. The potential in 
America is an audience of something like 
250,000,000 people a year. It will not 
be an audience mobilized by the film in- 
dustry as such but one mobilized by the 
educational community organizations 
themselves: and if these organizations 
show even a modicum of intelligence 
they will be in a position to direct the 
whole force and character of the film 
services which are developed. 


What now appears likely is the crea- 
tion in every community of community, 
visual councils, centred probably in the 
public libraries. As I see it, the uni- 
versities, schools, churches, youth or- 
ganizations, business and service clubs, 
trade unions, women’s groups and pro- 
fessional associations would be repre- 
sented on these councils, and each council 
would maintain an information service 
by which all documentary and educa- 
tional films, and from all over the world, 
which are of pertinent interest to any 
one of the contributing groups, would be 
described and routed to it. I imagine 
these visual councils of the communities 


(Concluded on Page 19) 
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Walt Disney, M. D. 
Shows Ecuador the 
Road to Health 


By Lilo Linke 


vaded Ecuador. It does not star Donald Duck and Pluto. It features 


. NEW kind of movie, made in the studios of Walt Disney, has in- 


in bold strokes and riotous color biological processes such as diges- 
tion, respiration, the functioning of the bloodstream and microbial attacks. 
The way Disney handles his subjects, no child or primitive Indian can 


fail to understand. 


The government of Ecuador, in co- 
operation with the U. S. Coordination 
Committee, had waged an uphill fight 
against filth, ignorance, disease and the 
highest infant mortality rate in the 
world. All the conventional methods of 
health and hygiene education were used 
—lectures, demonstrations, poster exhi- 
bitions, contests and gymnastic displays. 


But the chief weapons of the health 
campaigners were American documen- 
taries, and they presupposed eyes trained 
to the rapid focusing on essentials and 
familiarity with the medium of films. 
People who never went to the movies 
just could not follow them. And Amer- 
ican documentaries, set in the United 
States, showed conditions completely 
alien to their South American audiences. 


This is where Disney came in. Dur- 
ing his South American trip he had made 
a careful study of the life and customs 
of the continent, and he recreated in cel- 
luloid the typical peasant south of the 
Rio Grande. There was no longer any 
clash between the image and reality. 


If the Indian moviegoer did not re- 
cognize himself, at least he recognized 
his neighbor, with laughter, delightedly, 
and was then convinced that everything 
he saw and heard was true. Was not 
that Jose walking across the screen be- 
hind his oxen and his wooden plough like 
the real Jose he knew? The white- 
washed hut without a window was like 
his own, the broom, the coffin, the water- 
jug were familiar. 


Men, women and children felt them- 
selves personally addressed. If Ramon 
saved his life by boiling his drinking 
water, why, that must be good for them, 
too. If flies were dangerous, spitting 
harmful, perhaps it was really best to 
fight against the one and leave the other. 


The young weaver, Julian, was the 
first to find out about the Health Cam- 


This Article is condensed from THIS 
MONTH, 247 Park Ave., N. Y 
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paign in Peguchi. Hurrying back to his 
community as fast as he could, he gath- 
ered all the Otavalo Indians around him 
to explain in their native Quichua what 
he had heard and seen. Everybody 
laughed right out. The women shook 
with merriment, jingling their golden 
pearl necklaces. 

“T thought maybe you wouldn’t be- 
lieve me,” Julian said, “so I asked the 
senorita to come over one night to Pe- 
guchi and show those films right here.” 


So Julian casually introduced the film 
which campaign organizers had sched- 
uled for showing long ago. 


A week later, at half past five, a car 
drove up to the little Peguchi chapel. 
Most of the audience had been squatting 
in the square for hours. Julian brought 
the big bell from behind the altar and 
rang it hard. The generator was put 
inside the chapel. High posts for the 
screen were set up. 


Five hundred Indians who had come 
from miles around sat on the ground 
facing the screen in dead silence. They 
had been told the show would start as 
soon as it was dark. Anxiously, they 
watched the greying sky, the clouds 
creeping down into the valleys from the 
mountain tops. At last it was night. 
Julian’s bell rang out a last time. 


The picture shown first was THE 
HuMAN Bopy. Less than half of them 


-understood Spanish well enough to fol- 


low, certainly no more than a dozen 
could read. Would they grasp the mean- 
ing of the drawings, or would they feel 
disappointed and cheated? 


The moment Jose appeared on the 
screen all fears were swept away. He 
was greeted by such a tumult of shouts 
and laughter that for several minutes 
background music and argument became 
inaudible. Shrieks of delighted horror 


were added to the pandemonium when 
Jose’s skeleton slipped out of its envelope 


(Concluded Next Col.) 


TWA Announces 
Kodachrome of Ireland 


TWA’s new film unit, headed by 
Frank Hargrove, formerly of Films for 
Industry, is producing a one-reel class- 
room film in Kodachrome on Ireland 
which gives a cross-section of Irish life. 
It will be available for distribution early 
in April. 


Shortly after Hargrove joined TWA 
at 630 Fifth Avenue, he made a “vest 
pocket” survey which hit key figures in 
the school and club audience. He asked 
them what they wanted to know about 
airlines. 


A transportation company, he be- 
lieves, has a dual job in informing the 
public. “It should inform the public 
about the airline,” he said, “what makes 
it tick, who works for it, and then it 
should inform them where they can go.” 


In addition to what Hargrove calls 
“an area development” type of picture, 
where “you try to build up traffic to a 
certain area of the world,” he plans to 
make training films for internal use to 
be shown to such employees as reserva- 
tions’ people and cargo handlers. 


of flesh and started walking like an au- 
tomaton all by itself. 


Only gradually did the Indians calm 
down, chiefly because of Julian’s angry 
cries for silence. Thanks to him, the 
drum beats of the heart pumping the 
blood through the veins were at last 
plainly heard in the quiet Andean night. 
Nothing had ever filled these primitive 
people with such happy awe. When it 
was all over, they sat motionless, their 
hands folded in their laps. 


“Maybe.” Julian said to the senorita, 
“that same film could be shown again 
right away. They were too excited to 
understand it completely the first time.”’ 


So the picture was repeated. Then 
followed THE INvisisLe ENEMY, mic- 
robes that lay in wait for Ramon in the 
most unexpected places. 


Everybody laughed at his stupid roll- 
ing eyes, his drooping moustaches. But 
a gasp of fear swept through the audi- 
ence when they saw the microbes multi- 
plying in a drop.of water, and later in 
poor sick Ramon’s stomach. And what 
shouts of approval when their victim at 
last rose in defence! 


It was obvious from their immediate 
reactions that there was no longer any 
need to repeat the films. It had taken 
them less than a quarter of an hour to 
catch on. 
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MEMO 


From: The Editor 


To: FILM NEWS 
READERS 


HEN the Rocky Mountain 
CycLone was launched, it ran in- 
to a handicap it announced as follows: 
“We begin publication with some phew 
diphphiculties in the way. The type 
phounder phailed to supply us with any 
‘ephs’ or ‘cays’ and it will be phour or 
phive weex bephore we get any. We 
don’t lique the loox of this variety ov 
spelling any better than’our readers, but 
shall ceep whirling aphter a phasion till 
the other letters arrive.” 

Our printer, fortunately, is in full 
possession of his “‘f’s” and his “‘k’s.” But, 
in reviving FILM NEWS, we too ran 
into a “a phew diphphiculties.” A 
chapter and verse recital of the illness, 
accident and incident that avalanched 
us would overflow this column. But, 
we choose to look back upon our difficul- 
ties as portent with good omen for, so 
says the Good Book, “Whom the Lord 
loveth, He chasteneth.”’ 

In line with the fact that we do not 
have a dozen stenographers to tell you, 
in individual letters, all we want to tell 
you, we are putting it into one package, 
and here it is: 

FILM NEWS, as many of you know 
already, was originally and for seven 
years, published by the American Film 
Center. When the Center suspended a 
little more than a half year ago, FILM 
NEWS was suspended. We, its present 
editorial staff, have taken it over as a 
private enterprise, but with the ideal of 
rendering public service in the increas- 
ingly important, rapidly expanding field 
of the narrow gauge film, and will en- 
deavor to combine the best of the paper’s 
past with the best we can give it, out 
of our experience and way of thought. 
We will give you international coverage 
of news, and a schedule of feature ar- 
ticles by leading authorities in the field. 
We have interesting plans for enlarging 
its scope and will acquaint you with these 
as we go along. But, above all, we want 
you to feel this is your paper. We want 
your news and views and support. 

We look upon this news magazine as 
a three-way operation: It is written for 
you readers who are the users of narrow 
gauge film. At the same time, we feel 
that producers and distributors, and 
manufacturers of the equipment that 
makes their work possible, have plenty 
of important news to impart. Our col- 
umns are always open to their announce- 


(Concluded on Page 19) 
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Sound Recorded On Paper Tape 


Flory Introduces Revolutionary Advance 
in Shell-Wayne Production 


REVOLUTIONARY new meth- 

od of sound recording for 16mm. 
films has just been revealed by the an- 
nouncement of the first commercial use 
of a magnetic paper tape recorder recent- 
ly at the Glenn L. Martin Company 
aircraft plant in Baltimore, Maryland, 
when Grant, Flory & Williams, New 
York documentary film producers, 
started work on HiGH SpeEeD REFUEL- 
ING OF AlrcRAFT. This is a ten-minute 
sound picture, jointly sponsored by the 
Shell Oil Company, Inc., and The 
Wayne Pump Company. 

A Brush “Soundmirror” paper tape re- 
corder, especially rebuilt for the job, 
was used to secure sound coverage on a 
story featuring Martin’s new 2-0-2 
transport plane and to illustrate latest 
techniques of underwing refueling at 
high speed. 

Principle of the magnetic tape record- 
er is similar to that of the wire recorders 
perfected during the War, except that 
instead of steel wire, an 8mm. wide 
paper tape is used. One side of the tape 
is coated with a metallic deposit. Re- 
sults and ease of operation are said to 
surpass those obtained through the use 
of wire. 

“We are highly pleased with the re- 
sults of this initial use of the magnetic 
tape recorder,” declares John Flory, 
producer and director handling the job. 

“This device is a promising addition 
to the equipment of the documentary 
film maker. 

“Its economy and portability make it 
ideal for securing background noises. It 
also has the advantage of extreme sim- 
plicity of operation, and does not require 
an experienced recording engineer to op- 
erate. 

“Perhaps its greatest advantage,” 
Flory maintains, “is that the paper tape 
records can be erased at will and used 
over and over again. This means it is 
much cheaper to run than a film or ace- 
tate disc recorder would be. The paper 
tape runs one-half hour and is contained 
on a 400-foot reel. It can be edited like 
motion picture film, and unused _por- 
tions can be erased and saved for future 
use. 

The first of these devices to be used 
by motion picture producers was ob- 
tained through Flory’s personal friend- 
ship with Dr. S. J. Begun, Vice Presi- 
dent of The Brush Development Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, who has devel- 


oped the apparatus. The present equip- 
ment was not made primarily for film 
work and required special adaptation to 
fit it for location and studio use. Brush 
expects to be on the market at a later 
date with a model more directly suited 
for motion picture work. 

“The producer of fact films,” Flory 
says, “must use ingenuity and imagina- 
tion to tell his stories effectively. Since 
much of this type of production is done 
on location, it is up to us to pioneer new 
tools for the making of films outside the 
studio. I think the magnetic tape record- 
er is destined to be a great contribution 
to the art of the informational film.” 

Interest in this latest recording devel- 
opment is particularly keen among pro- 
ducers and sponsors of non-theatrical 
films, for Hollywood is not alone in 
worrying about increased production 
costs. The cost of good documentary 
and instructional films has increased ma- 
terially during the past two years. 

Yet today, more than ever, industry 
is relying upon the sound motion picture 
as an everyday tool of business. It is not 
unusual for the engineering department 
of a large corporation to consider the 
production of a motion picture where 
formerly a verbal address or a series of 
lantern slides was adequate when pre- 
senting a scientific paper before an en- 
gineering society or professional audi- 
ence. 

These engineering films require a new 
approach on the part of the non-theatrical 
producer. Their purpose is not to enter- 
tain, but to explain. 

This means that greater use must be 
made of indigenous sounds and _back- 
ground noises. The script writer of this 
type of picture is called upon to demon- 
strate a process in action or to illustrate 
a scientific principle. The usual stock. 
music with offscreen narrator is not ap- 
propriate for this type of presentation. 

Unfortunately, in many cases these 
engineering films do not have the large 
budgets available for pictures intended 
for wide public showing. This means 
that it has heretofore been prohibitive 
to take a sound truck on location and 
to record realistic sounds of plant opera- 
tions and dialogue. 

Advent of the magnetic tape recorder 
promises to make such location produc- 
tion economically feasible. 

HicH Speep REFUELING OF ArR- 
CRAFT, is scheduled for release Mar. 15. 
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New Ampro 16-mm Sound 
Projector 


NEW sound-on-film 16-millimeter 

projector, compact and easily port- 
able, for home use as well as classroom, 
industry and auditorium, has been mar- 
keted by the Ampro Corporation of 
Chicago, a subsidiary of General Pre- 
cision Equipment Corporation of New 
York. 

Called the “Premier 20,” it is re- 
garded as being one of the finest sound- 
on-film projectors employing an incan- 
descent lamp as a light source. 

One of the exclusive new features is 
the swing out gate, which permits easy 
inspection and cleaning of the aperture 
plate and pressure shoe, without dis- 
turbing the focus of the projection lense. 

It is equipped for both silent and 
sound film speeds, still pictures and re- 
verse operation, with the switches located 
on a centralized control plate. Coated 
super 2-inch F 1.6-lens is standard equip- 
ment, replaceable by either 1, 114, 214, 
3, 3% or 4-inch coated super lenses. The 
projector gives excellent illumination 


with standard pre-focussed lamps up to - 


and including 1000-watts. 

The sound optical system projects 
light from the exciter lamp directly 
through a semi-cyclindrical lense, elimi- 
nating mechanical slit and mirror. 

Amplification is of high quality, with 
tone control for crisp speech reproduc- 
tion. Latest design Jensen permanent 
magnet dynamic speaker has a wide 
range of tone, and is of adequate capac- 
ity for moderately sized auditoriums. 

Ampro-Sound “Premier 20” operates 
on 50-60 cycles, 105-125 volts A.C. It 
can be used with a converter on D.C. 
current for amplifier only, as the pro- 
jector motor is of the universal type. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
ENGINEERS 


‘The use of 8-mm. and 16-mm. mo- 
tion pictures for television will be the 
principal subject up for discussion at 
the 61st semi-annual convention of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers, 
to be held in Chicago, from April 21-25. 

Loren L. Ryder, president of the 
SMPE, has announced that the conven- 
tion’s major emphasis will be placed on 
technical papers dealing with various as- 
pects of narrow film motion pictures, in- 
cluding television, and all phases of 
studio and stage techniques applicable 
to both the narrow gauge films and tele- 
vision. 

Committee chairmen are: A. Shapiro, 
local arrangements; Gordon A. Cham- 
ber, papers; Harold D. Desfor, pub- 
licity; W. C. Kunzmann, registration 
and information; W. C. DeVry, lunch- 
eon and banquet; H. A. Witt, hotel and 
transportation ; Tom Ress, membership. 


50-Second Photo Service 
CAMERA which combines a de- 


veloping device, and produces 
finished pictures within fifty seconds of 
the shutter’s release, has been perfected 
by Edwin Land, president of the Pola- 
roid Corporation, Cambridge, Mass. 

The new unit was demonstrated at 
the winter meeting of the Optical So- 
ciety of America and, in the program, 
was described as being “‘a new kind of 
photography, as revolutionary as the 
wet plate to daylight loading film.” The 
Land invention makes it possible for a 
picture to be taken and the resultant 
print examined less than a minute later. 

This is effected by means of a special 
piece of paper which is threaded through 
a second set of rollers. After the ex- 
posure has been made, a turn of the 
knob moves the exposed film and the 
specially treated paper through rollers, 
and out of the camera. Within a minute 
the negative and the paper are peeled 
apart, leaving the completed print. This 
is accomplished when the rollers release 
developing and fixing chemicals, con- 
tained in a pod in the paper. The paper 
roll contains as many pods as there are 
frames of film to be exposed. 

The rapidity of the process should 
make such a camera extremely suitable 
for still shots on movie lots when a se- 
quence has to be broken. Instantaneous 
photographs would make it possible to 
maintain a thoroughly correct record of 
the last scene before the break, such as 
the most accurate script clerk could not 
hope to achieve. 


Bell & Howell 8-mm. 
Projector 


ROMISES of a rosy postwar era 

for 8-mm. movie-makers have been 
fulfilled to a significant extent with the 
announcement of Bell & Howell’s brand 
new Picture Master 8-mm. projector, 
which embodies features never previously 
offered to movie amateurs. The makers 
claim the model to be unequalled in 
the 8-mm. field for picture brilliance. 
Uninterrupted production has been 
achieved, and a steady supply—limited 
at first—will reach the market from 
now on, according to Bell & Howell 
production officials. 

Incorporated in the Picture Master 
is a base-up projection lamp. This de- 
sign, it is claimed, results in maximum 
lasting brilliance. “A blackening deposit 
is formed during the operation of any 
tungsten lamp,” explains B&H, “and 
in the base-up design, this substance is 
carried upward, out of the beam, before 
being deposited. Thus the side walls 
remain clear for the life of the lamp, 
and the full power of Picture Master’s 
illumination always reaches the screen.” 


Among the Picture Master’s assets 
are: a 750-watt base-up lamp; safe-lock 
sprockets; centralized control panel; a 
newly-designed take-up and _ re-wind 
mechanism ; reverse projection for comic 
effects or back-tracking; positive focus-- 
sing for needlelsharp pictures at the 
turn of a knob; hinged lens mount and 
aperture gate which makes the aperture 
plate and gate readily accessible for 
thorough cleaning; all-gear forward 
drive; “wind-tunnel” cooling, in which 
cool air is directed around the film at 
the aperture, through the motor, be- 
tween inner and outer lamphouse walls, 
and downward around the lamp, with 
the side-position exhaust blowing the hot 
air away from the operator. “Stills” can 
be shown with 40-percent of running 
brilliance, and in complete safety. The 
lens is Filmocoated 1” F 1.6. 
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Sport 


ASSOCIATION FILMS PRODUCES 
“PLAY CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL” 


Association FILMS announced recently the completion of their new film “PLay 

CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL,” introducing the third of the instructional 
sports films produced by them. This basketball movie, which has already won wide 
acclaim, follows closely in the path blazed by the first film of the series, “PLay 
VOLLEYBALL” and the second, ““West Point CHAMPIONSHIP FoorsBALL,” brought 


out in the early Fall of 1946. 


Each of the films was designed specifically as a teaching aid and not as a spec- 
tacular sports entertainment film and, although they contain a great many exciting 
action shots, these are subordinated to the principal purpose of teaching the funda- 
mentals of the game in the most logical, thorough, and most easily assimilable way. 
Each film’s basic function is to teach beginners how to perform fundamental require- 
ments of each of the games and to reiterate for more advanced players the correct 


methods. 

These films have also proved very 
valuable for spectator education, giving 
the average “fan” an insight into the 
game which he had not previously pos- 
sessed and to create a finer sense of 
appreciation for the more delicate play- 
ing points. 

All three films resemble each other in 
final composition, since they follow pro- 
gressively the generally accepted steps in 
teaching any sport. The first step is, to 
give a general introduction to the game 
by means of watching, through the cam- 
era’s eye, an actual game being played 
by top-flight performers. The next step 
—the first, in any practice session—is to 
show warm-up exercises and general 
drills. These are followed with a suc- 
cession of the best drills fo rteaching pro- 
ficiency in all the individual elements 
which, in combination, make up the com- 
plete game under study. After an analy- 
sis of the work of the individuals of the 
team, the film progresses to a study of 
fractional groups (combinations of in- 
dividual players, but still less than the 
entire team) as they work together both 


offensively and defensively. This group 
study leads naturally into study of the 
entire team in action, on defense and in 
attack. 

In studying defensive and offensive 
formations, attention is given to all the 
best accepted styles of play. Each play 
is diagrammed on the screen, then re- 
peated many times from various angles, 
in both slow motion and standard speed, 
with freeze frames wherever they serve 
to illustrate more clearly. 

The best possible technical advice is 
employed in each film: For the football 
picture, Herb McCracken. former All- 
American and_ well-known football 
coach, now editor of “Scholastic Coach ;” 
for the basketball reels, Henry Iba, Ath- 
letic Director at Oklahoma A&M and 
one of the greatest basketball coaches in 
the country. Bill Slater, nationally 


known sports announcer, narrated all 
three pictures. 

In order that the instructional ma- 
terial should be illustrated by the best 
available players, the Oklahoma A&M 
basketball team, 


national collegiate 


The teaching 
value of 
“Cham pion- 
ship Basket- 
ball” is clearly 
showninthese 
shots from the 


film. 


champions for the past two years, was 
“starred” in “PLtay CHAMPIONSHIP 
BASKETBALL,” and the Army football 
team of 1946, one of the greatest of all 
time, in “West Point CHAMPIONSHIP 


FoorsBALt. 

In producing these pictures, Associa- 
tion Films was primarily concerned with 
making available sports instructional 
films that were truly instructional and 
not aimed at a popular market primarily 
interested in spectacular action shots with 
little or no informational value. The 
length of the films alone—six reels each 
for football and basketball, and two 
reels for volleyball—indicates that they 
are especially adapted for teaching pur- 
poses. That production objectives were 
realized, is evidenced by the wide sale of 
all three subjects in the United States, 
and in many foreign countries as well. 
Further evidence is the fact that they are 
exceedingly popular with high schools 
where they have their most effective 
teaching application. More than 80- 
percent of the purchases have been made 
by high school athletic departments. 
College and YMCA athletic departments 
make up the majority of the remaining 
sales. 

Shortly before the name was changed 
to Association Films, the production pro- 


' gram was initiated with the Art of Liv- 


ing Series, a group of one-reel discus- 
sion-type films dealing with the prob- 


(Concluded on Page 19, Col. 1) 
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“The Answer Man” 
Series in 16-mm. 


ENERAL Films announces that 
“THe ANSWER MAN” series, pro- 
duced by this studio and released through 
Universal in 35-mm., will be available 
for 16-mm. distribution later. Four one- 
reelers have already been delivered to 
‘Universal. Four more are scheduled this 
year. The contract itself calls for eight 
films a year, for five years. 

“My FRrRienp, Jock.” a one-reel film 
about a small boy and his dog, will be 
ready shortly for distribution in both 
wide and narrow guage; and also a fea- 
ture on prehistoric animals. 

A subsidiary of General Films—HAK 
Productions—is planning a film on Tol- 
erance, which has the endorsement of 
the National Negro Congress and the 
American Jewish Congress. Leo Hur- 
witz, now associated with Freedom 
Road, Incorporated, who produced, di- 
rected, and (together with Paul Strand) 
photographed “Native LAND,” is pre- 
paring the script. The film will be avail- 
able for distribution in both 16 and 
35-mm., through General Films, late 
in March. 

“Are Parents or Society Responsible 
for Juvenile Delinquency?”’, a two-reel 
film made at Town Hall Forum, featur- 
ing Dorothy Thompson, Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark, Father Flannagan, and 
Dr. Ethel Alfenfels, anthropologist, will 
be ready for March release in 35-mm. 
and 16-mm. by General Film Produc- 
tions, 1600 Broadway, New York. 

The General Film Library is the 
largest in the country. Ten million feet 
of stock shots are available to profes- 
sional and amateur film makers, schools 
and colleges, in wide and narrow gauge. 
Facilities for editing and cutting are also 
rented at this studio. 


THE BuFrFrato CuHaprter of the Va- 
riety Clubs of America, national chari- 
table and social fraternity of theatrical 
and motion picture people, will donate 
to The Reconstruction Home of Ithaca, 
New York, a new 16mm. SOF projector 
for patients’ entertainment. The home 
is for young victims of infantile paraly- 
sis. Hitherto it has had 35-mm. shows, 
donated by various companies through 
arrangement by Mr. Jules Berinstien, 
Managing Director of Cornell Thea- 
tres, Ithaca; the Buffalo Film Board of 
Trade; and the Buffalo Variety Club. 


FILM NEWS notes with regret, the 
passing of Elizabeth Lesser, sister of 
Mrs. Esther L. Berg, well-known in vis- 
ual education circles. 
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A F (Actualites Francaises) Films 
° e is an unusual outfit in that 
it not only deals exclusively in shorts 
and newsreels, a difficult proposition 
with American product, but handles 
only foreign product, which makes its 


job doubly difficult. 


The market for foreign-produced 
shorts is a circumscribed one, but A.F. 
Films has undertaken the task of adapta- 
tion and distribution of such films, and 
is doing so, successfully. 

A.F. Films was formed one year ago 
when it took over, on a commercial basis, 
the work of the Motion Picture Division 
of the French information services that 
had functioned in the United States 
during the war. As French newsreels 
reverted in part to private ownership, 
so the American branch of Les Actuali- 
ties Francaises, the French parent out- 
fit of A.F. Films, was also transformed 
into a commercial company, competing 
on equal terms with other commercial 
film producing and distributing firms. 

At present, A.F. Films receives a 
weekly newsreel as well as numerous 
short subjects—educational, documen- 
tary and travelogue—from Paris. The 
newsreel is sold to Canada and to those 
interested in foreign newsreel coverage, 
including television stations. 

The shorts submitted by the Paris 
office are screened here with an eye to 
the American market. After revisions 
which may mean cutting down a three- 
reeler to a one-reeler, or reslanting an 
entire commentary to make it more inter- 
esting to the American audience, a short 
if it is found suitable is adapted in A.F.’s 
cutting rooms. 


A.F. Films to Release 


French Shorts 


Acting as its own distributor, A.F. 
Films handles both 35-mm. and 16-mm. 
distribution from its own offices, 1600 
Broadway, New York City. Distribu- 
tion of 35-mm. film is serviced commer- 
cially, and 16-mm. distribution operates 
through the regular 16-mm. channels. 
Special attention is paid to the ever- 
mounting requests from schools, colleges 
and museums which not only rent prints, 
but also buy subjects for permanent film 
libraries. Prices for rental of the nar- 
row. gauge subjects are the standard 
$1.75, and sales of these subjects are at 
the standard rate of $28 list per print. 
Buyers include many industrial firms 
which purchase special subjects fitted to 
their needs, such as films dealing with 
the making of glass and pottery which 
were bought by large, glass producing 
companies. 

At present, exclusive of the newsreel, 
fifteen different subjects are in distribu- 
tion, with three new films in the works. 

The production of short subjects in 
16-mm. has just been begun in France, 
and no such subject has yet been re- 
ceived in the New York office, although 
it has been advised that several such 
projects are in work. 

A new series of educational documen- 
taries is now being prepared in France, 
and is being planned for easy interna- 
tional adaptation to school curricula. 

The New York office is headed by 
Rosalind Kossoff. Her staff includes 
Dena Burger, a film editor-writer in 
charge of adaptation, a film librarian, 
office secretaries, film checker and ship- 
per. All short subjects on hand are 


available in two languages, French and 
English. 


A series of film showings of outstand- 
ing foreign productions is currently be- 
ing presented at the Memorial Art Gal- 
lery of the University of Rochester. 

The Art Gallery which consented to 
act as the community agency for the 
film loving Rochester group, has booked 
“Himlaspelet,” the Swedish fantasy; 
“They Met In Moscow,” Russian musi- 
cal comedy ; and “The Heart of Paris,” 
starring the late great French actor, 
Raimu. 

The series continues in March and 
April with “M,” the German picture 
which brought Peter Lorre to the at- 
tention of Hollywood; Paul Strand’s 
“The Wave’’; the Steinbeck-John Ford 
social study, “Grapes of Wrath”; and 


Rochester Group Screens Foreign Hits 


the British production, “As You Like 

Program notes are authored by James 
Card. Accompaniment of national music 
is arranged by Vachel Blair. 

Mrs. Gertrude Herdle Moore, Direc- 
tor of the Gallery, reports enthusiastic 
reception among the museum member- 
ship, and box office sellouts at both 
matinee and evening meetings. 

THe RocuHesterR Fitm Society, 
organized recently by James Card and 
Vachel Blair, is conducting, as one phase 
of its film activities, a series of “Cinema 
Seminars” at which outstanding produc- 
tions are screened and various technical, 
artistic and general production prob- 
lems discussed. 
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Rothman Making 4 Films 
for Texas Company 


Joseph Rothman, co-founder and sec- 
retary of Caravel Films, is now heading 
his own organization, Joseph Rothman 
Productions, at 2 Sutton Place South. 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Continuing a dealer relations’ pro- 
gram planned by him a number of years 
ago, Mr. Rothman has two films in 
production and two in preparation for 
the Texas Company. 

During the war Mr. Rothman, by ap- 
plying the method he developed in plan- 
ning programs for his clients at Cara- 
vel, worked out a complete program on 
damage control for the United States 
Navy, for which program he received 
a citation. His “CHEMISTRY OF FIRE” 
in this series, considered to be an out- 
standing job as an educational training 
film, is used by every Navy in the world 
today, and is constantly requested by mu- 
nicipal fire departments in other coun- 
tries as well as in the United States. It 
is now being released by the United 
States Office of Education. 

Mr. Rothman uses West Coast studios 
for his production, and does all direct- 
ing himself. 


16-mm. Package Program 
for Roadshow-ers 
ERIDAN Pictures of Holly- 


wood, California, comparatively 
recent organization formed by Sam 
Nathanson for the production and dis- 
tribution of features and shorts, has 
completed the first of what promises to 
be a series of 16mm packaged programs, 
for use in towns without motion picture 
houses. 

The package comprises, all in color: 
a feature (“Sundown Rider,” with Rus- 
sell Wade and Andy Clyde) ; an 8-min- 
ute cartoon (“Honesty Is the Best Pol- 
icy”): a 10-minute novelty with a third 
dimension effect (‘““The New World’) ; 
and a 10-minute subject on the Calgary 
rodeo. The program runs 88 minutes, 
all told. It will be made available to 
road show operators shortly, through 
agents in key cities. 

Other feature subjects and shorts will 
be announced in the very near future. 
Offices and studio are at 5545 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood, California. 


A newly formed company, Two Con- 
tinent Pictures Incorporated, plans to 
produce two and three language motion 
pictures in New York City. Paul Gor- 
don is executive producer and Leo Sugar, 
assistant producer. 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Director Elected President of Film 
Archives Federation 


The first post-war meeting of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library was held re- 
cently, in the penthouse of the Museum 
on West 53rd Street. Eric Johnston, 
chairman of the committee, presided. 

Business of the meeting included a 
review, on exhibition panels, of the Film 
Library’s many activities during the past 
five years, and a consideration of its fu- 
ture plans: particularly with respect to 
continued cooperation with the Ameri- 
can film industry in the form of film 
presentations and special exhibitions. 

Mr. John Hay Whitney, chairman of 
the Museum’s Board of Trustees, an- 
nounced that Miss Iris Barry, Director 
of the Film Library, had been elected 
president of the International Federa- 
tion of Film Archives at its third annual 
conference held in Paris last July. The 
Federation is composed of member or- 


ganizations in England, France, the 
United States, Canada, Belgium, Hol. 
land, Italy, Denmark, Poland, anid 
Czechoslovakia. Its 1947 meeting wil! 
be held next October in New York City. 

Miss Barry also attended the Inter- 
national Film Manifestation in Venice 
and, at the request of the State Depart- 
ment, served as American member of 
the jury at the International Film Fes- 
tival in Cannes last September. 

During the several months she spent 
abroad, Miss Barry visited England, 
France, Belgium, Italy, and brought 
back with her much valuable material 
for the Museum’s Film Library, includ- 
ing “The Blue Angel” (1930), “The 
Assassination of the Duc de Guise” 
(1908), “The Late Matthew Pascal” 
(1928), and two new Italian documen- 
tary shorts, “Children of the City” and 
““Hoboes.” 


Vet. Showmen 
Make Big Profits 


Showing 16mm films is very profit- 
able for at least twenty people, includ- 
ing more than a dozen war veterans, 
operating in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, D. C. They earn their living, or 
a major part of it, showing 16mm films 
in small communities in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. One operator, 
working out of Baltimore, screens six or 
seven nights weekly for Negro groups 
in small towns in Eastern Maryland, 
and is reported to earn more than $1,000 
weekly. Bookings are on a flat rental 
basis, usually for seven nights, and are 
handled mainly through Film Center 
and Films, Inc., in Washington. 

Since there is still no 16mm theatre 
in Washington, school halls, town halls 
and churches are usually rented for 
showings. Box office prices are between 
20 and 35 cents for adults and 10 or 
15 cents for children, with tax addi- 
tional. Single-feature programs are the 
rule. Rural dwellers look forward to 
frequent screenings. 

The showman usually takes someone 
along to cover the box office—often his 
wife. It is not unusual for him to make 
deals with local organizations that pro- 
vide promotion for weekly film showings 
and split the box office receipts on a 
50-50 basis. Rental on independent fea- 
tures ranges from $7.50 to $15.00 per 
night and usually hits $20.00 for major 


BEFORE YOU 
SUBSCRIBE 


Read this issue from 
cover to cover, see for 
yourself that it will serve 
you. Then fill out the 
subscription blank at the 
bottom of Page 19. 


Pixap INCORPORATED is screening an 
outdoor commercial between 42nd and 
43rd Streets on Broadway, New York 
City, on a 450-square foot screen. Re- 
cently, a 15-minute demonstration caused 
such a crowd to collect that the run had 
to be split into halves with a three-min- 
ute “intermission” to prevent spectators 
from blocking the sidewalk for a solid 
quarter of an hour. 


has organized eve- 
ning classes under the general heading of 
Survey of the Motion Picture Field. 
Further particulars can be obtained from 
Broderick Cohen, Director, Evening 
and Extension Division, Hunter Col- 


lege, 695 Park Avenue, New York City. 


productions. Rental fee for seven days 
is double the single-night program, so 
that an exhibitor can have a major com- 
pany feature for $40.00 for a full week. 


FILM NEWS 


FILM COUNCIL’S FIRST BIRTHDAY 


HE nomination of officers was the 

principal order of business of the 
first annual luncheon meeting of the 
New York Film Council, held recently 
at the Hotel Sheraton. 


Those nominated for chairman were: © 


Harold Roberts, independent member ; 
Richard Griffith, National Film Board 
of Review; Orville Goldner, audio 
visual education project of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. Albert B. Rosenberg and Dr. 
Irene C. Cypher, of the children’s divi- 
sion, American Museum of Natural 
History, were nominated for vice-chair- 
men; for executive secretary; Louise 
Condit of the Metropolitan Museum 
or Art, Elsie Volckmann of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, and 
Emily Jones of Educational Film Li- 
brary Inc. Slated to stand for treasurer 
are Ursula Moran and Clifford Ettin- 
ger, of the New York City school sys- 
tem and William Rogers of Religious 
Films Association. 

A proposal was made and accepted 
that those nominees who failed of elec- 
tion as officers, should automatically be 
condidates for the. Governing Board. 


Additional nominations for the Board 
are as follows: Winifred Crawford, 
Montclair city schools; Dr. Grace 
Fisher Ramsey, American Museum of 
Natural History; Willard van Dyke, 


producer; Fletcher Smith of Fletcher 


Smith Studios; Lois Peters, independent 
member; Mrs. Esther Speyer, United 
Parents; Eric Haight of Films, Inc., 
Paul F. Heard, Protestant Film Com- 
mission; Miss Ella Marquardt, Inter- 
national Film Foundation; John Flory, 
of Grant, Flory and Williams. 

The committee appointed to prepare 
and mail out ballots consists of Harold 
Roberts, Orville Goldner, and Mrs. John 
Flory.- 

Of particular interest was treasurer 
Albert Rosenberg’s report, which made 
the startling announcement that it had 
cost just in excess of $20 to run the or- 
ganization during the past year. The 
report, needless to say, was unanimously 
accepted—with congratulations. 

Miss Iris Barry of the Museum of 
Modern Art, just returned from 
Europe, will speak on “Films and the 
World Scene” at the next monthly meet- 
ing of the Council. 


R. F. A. to Make Survey 
of 50,000 Churches 


SURVEY of 50,000 Protestant 
churches throughout the United 
States is being made by the Religious 
Film Association, in an attempt to ascer- 
tain to what extent visual aids are used 
by churches and Sunday schools for 
either instructional or entertainment 
purposes. 

The questionnaire is being circulated 
with the Association’s annual catalogue, 
and the extent of the catalogue’s circu- 
lation can be judged from the first run 
which will be over 60,000 copies. This 
catalogue, which is the text book and 
guide of the church program organizers, 
comprises some 96-pages and, in addi- 
tion to critical evaluation of some 300 
films, lists numerous film strips and 
Kodachrome slide films, as well as giv- 
ing valuable advice on projection prob- 
lems. It is published at 35-cents, but 
free copies will be given to churches 
which promptly return the completed 
survey questionnaire. 

The Religious Film Association is the 
oldest of the three agencies set up within 
the past few years to handle the new 
demands made on the church central 
body on matters pertaining to visual 
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SEEDS OF DESTINY 


OF Destiny,” produced by 
the War Department in 35-mm., has 
been accorded an Academy Award nom- 
ination, for consideration among the best 
short subjects of the year. 

Although it is known as “the first film 
ever used in shaping United Nations’ 
policy,” it has not been acceptable to the 
theatrical trade because of its realism. 
In 16-mm., however, it has been receiv- 
ing distribution in the non-theatrical 
field and can be booked through Films of 
the Nations, 55 West 45th St., New 
York City. 


education and entertainment. It handles 
distribution, serving secular as well as 
church groups. 

Progress in organizing the distribu- 
tion of religious films to the churches is 
indicated by action taken at the recent 
annual meeting of the R.F.A. in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., when members agreed 
to stock branch libraries in Columbus, 
Ohio ; St. Louis, Mo. ; and Omaha, Neb. 
to supplement those at New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Dallas. These 
are operated in conjunction with the 
libraries of Association Films. Plans are 
also being made to open a new deposi- 
tory in Atlanta. 


DETROIT PuBLic LIBRARY 


140 Films Evaluated By 
EFLA Last Year 
INCE FILM NEWS was last 


issued, a number of changes have 
taken place in the Educational Film 
Library Association. 

The office has been moved from 45 
Rockefeller Plaza to 1600 Broadway, 
headquarters of the International Film 
Foundation. Mrs. John Flory has re- 
signed as Executive Secretary and Miss 
Emily S. Jones has taken over these 
duties. A new Board of Directors has 
been elected. 

Mr. I. C. Boerlin of Pennsylvania 
State College continues as president, and 
the other officers are: Mr. J. R. Bing- 
ham, of Association Films, vice-president, 
and Mr. Paul Reed of the Rochester 
Public Schools, secretary. 

The evaluation project, new and ex- 
perimental last year, is now well estab- 
lished and has proved to be one of 
EFLA’s most popular and successful ac- 
tivities. As of February, 1947, one hun- 
dred and forty films had been evaluated, 
and the evaluations distributed to mem- 
bers of the Association. The project is 
a cooperative one: members screen and 
evaluate new educational films in their 
own institutions and, in turn, receive all 
the evaluations prepared by the other 
cooperating members. Since the circu- 


‘lation of these evaluations is restricted 


to members, they can be as frank and 
outspoken as they wish. Producers have 
shown considerable interest in the 
project, by asking to have their new 
films evaluated, and also by becoming 
members of EFLA in order to receive 
the evaluations regularly. 

In August, EFLA was asked to ap- 
point a representative to serve on the 
National Commission for UNESCO, 
and Dr. Edgar Dale was named to at- 
tend the meetings in Washington. He 
is the only representative of the educa- 
tional 16-mm. film. 


UNITED WORLD AT 


N.E.A. CONVENTION 


NITED WORLD FILMS, prob- 
ably the largest of all 16-mm. pro- 
ducing and releasing organizations, made 
its first bow to the public from Booth 
830 at the National Education Associa- 
tion convention at Atlantic City. 
U.W.F. (Universal Picture’s narrow 
gauge subsidiary) now embraces Castle 
Films, the Bell and Howell Library, and 
a tie-in with the British J. Arthur Rank 
Company for distribution of its general 
preduct. The new organization plans 
to produce 700 educational subjects over 


a seven year period, at a cost of $5,- 
600,000 
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“Rural Electrification” 
New Sarra Film 


Sarra Incorporated, New York City, 
is preparing a documentary film on rural 
electrification for Sears Roebuck, which 
it is planned to distribute in rural areas. 

Two films produced by this studio for 
the National Safety Council have been 
much in demand: That one on the use 
of electrical equipment is requested fre- 
quently by shop foremen; the other, on 
prevention of accidents in the home, is 
popular with the Red Cross and with 
AWVS groups. 

For Abbott Laboratories, the Sarra 
studio is producing a film on penicillin, 
its discovery, development and produc- 
tion. The film’s sponsor has plans for 
showing it to specialized audiences of 
doctors, chemical engineers, and other 
professional groups, and for making it 
available for general distribution in both 
35-mm. and 16-mm. 

The House of Sarra, in its colorful 
little building at 200 East 56th Street, 
New York, is fully equipped for motion 
picture as well as still photography. 
Sarra also maintains a branch office in 
Chicago which produces most of his slide 
films, and a Hollywood office for motion 
picture and television films. 

Harry Lange, who has won several 
awards for his industrial photographs, 
is Sarra’s slide film producer. J. Cullen 
Landis joined the organization last year, 
to develop motion picture activities. Mr. 
Landis exchanged a successful Holly- 
wood acting career for the commercial 
film field, and was a pioneer in the use 
of films for training. During the war 
years he prepared training films at As- 
toria, and later commanded a combat 
photographic crew attached to the 96th 
Infantry Division. 

Mr. Landis believes that small budgets 
are responsible for poor quality educa- 
tional pictures and that, only when Fed- 
eral and State governments cooperate, 
perhaps through Federal subsidy, will it 
be possible to produce first class, imag- 
inative, educational features. For the 
present he is proceeding slowly on one 
of his favorite projects, a series of nutri- 
tion films, taking the time to prepare a 
complete research and planning job be- 
fore undertaking production. 


Gevaert ComMpaANy has undertaken 
the distribution and importation of a 
new 16-millimeter panchromatic reversal 
movie film. It is available in three 
speeds: Micro Pan, with fine grain and 
wide latitudes ; Super Pan, for moderate 
contrast under artificial light; and Ul- 
tra-Pan, a fast film for use under bad 
or difficult lighting conditions. 
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Film Clips 


McLarty Business Fitms, Buffalo 
commercial and industrial film produc- 
ers, have completed a 16-mm. sales pro- 
motion picture for the local Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company, national manufac- 
turers and distributors of pianos, musical 
instruments, and juke boxes. The film is 
now being printed in New York, and 
copies will be in distribution shortly, 
through the Wurlitzer organization. 

Now editing in the McLarty Studios, 
is a 1200-foot 16-mm. sound film pro- 
duced for the New York members of 
the Tanners Council of America. The 
picture, as yet untitled, will be printed 
in black and white with an ending se- 
quence in Kodachrome. 

The McLarty organization has estab- 
lished new studios in Buffalo at 45 Star- 
key Street, and is all set to begin work 
on several new commercials. 


Mr. Tuomas Barren, Director of 
Film Division, British Information Serv- 
ices, left February 17 on a routine in- 
spection trip of B.I.S. film offices 
throughout the country. While in De- 
troit, he will be a guest speaker at the 
Michigan Audio-Visual Conference and, 
in Chicago, he will speak at the Film 
Council of America luncheon. 

After visiting the Texas and Califor- 
nia offices, Mr. Baird will return to New 
York on March 21st. 


MopeERN TALKING PICTURES, 
through president F. H. Arlinghaus, an- 
nounces it has opened a branch office at 
142 E. Ontario Street, Chicago, Ill. R. 
M. Hugh will be branch manager. 

J. R. Retnour will be branch manager 
of the company’s recently opened offices 


at 347 State St. S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


JosepH BERNHARD, New York, is 
now president of Film Classics. With 
recently opened exchanges in Portland, 
Oregon, Seattle, “Washington, and 
Washington, D.C., the company now 
has ten branches. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA’s Rob- 
ert E. Brubaker has been in Europe, es- 
tablishing. Swiss offices, and serving as 
consultant with educational administra- 
tors on the continent. 


Maurice T. Groen, president of 
Films of the Nations, Inc., announces 
that his organization is moving this 
month, to occupy the 5th floor at 55 
West 45th St., New York 20. 


Emerson Yorke, producer, has just 
assigned exclusive 16-mm. rights in 
“Britt BAILEY AND THE Four PILiars” 
to the American Bankers’ Association, 
200 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Two of Yorke’s one-reelers, “FisHING 
FOR Foop” and “BACKSTAGE IN THE 
Bronx Zoo,” are being distributed in 
35 and 16-millimeter by Pathe Pictorial 
Films, Incorporated. 

Many of Yorke’s films are first made, 
on subjects selected by himself, then 
sponsorship is negotiated. A two-reel, 
16-mm. film on the National Air Races, 
the air classic held each year at Cleve- 
land Ohio, is being released currently 
by its sponsor, the United States Rub- 
ber Company, 1230 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 


Mr. Harry MicHaAetson, Short 
Subjects’ Sales Manager for RKO Radio 
Pictures Inc., and Mr. Sidney Kramer, 
Assistant, are on a tour of RKO Ex- 
change offices, including those which do 
not distribute 16-mm. film. On the 
basis of their survey and findings, a new 
sales policy for 16-millimeter may be 


formulated, when they return in mid- 
April. 


THe JewisH ConsumpTivE Relief 
Society is planning production of a two- 
reel documentary film on its Denver 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium. Edna Gold- 
water has just completed a script, “THE 
VALLEY OF THE SHADOW,” which Jack 
Arnold will shoot in Kodachrome in 
June. The JCRS at 11 West 42nd 


Street will handle distribution. 


Corn Propucts have commissioned 
Walter Lantz to produce for them a 
1,000-foot cartoon on the dextrose value 
of their products. 

Lantz, who is president of the Car- 
toon Producers Association, recently 
stated that cartoon costs have risen 42-: 
percent during the past year. 


E. Dickman has resigned as 
Assistant Director of the Visual Bureau 
of the Chicago Public Schools and has 
joined Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as Regional Manager of the Midwest. 


Potaris Pictures has commenced 
work on a Technicolor documentary of 
the 1200-mile gas pipepline being con- 
structed to hook up Texas and Southern 
California. 
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SCHOOL PROJECTOR 


(Continued from Page 1) 


fore Isaac Price and presented a brand 
new $480.00 projector to Public School 
19. 

Isaac Price called an assembly. Sev- 
eral films were run off for the children, 
and then they were told how they had 
received the gift. The principal sug- 
gested that they write their parents a 
than-you note. 


Rose Fodera wrote: 


Dear Parents: 

We are very grateful for the 
movie machine projector. I enjoyed 
the picture about Robins. I also 
liked the two other pictures. I 
liked the health picture better. I 
am very grateful for your kindness. 
Theresa Villante wrote: 

Dear Parents: 

I am sending you this letter to 
thank you all for the lovely movie 
projector you gave us. It is a won- 
derful gift. We have seen 3 pic- 
tures already. The projector speaks 
very clear. The whole assembly 
liked the projector. Thanks very 
much. 


The parents and the principal thought 
it would be nice to invite the neighbor- 
hood to a film showing. The notes writ- 
ten by the children on narrow lined 
white paper were distributed to shops 
and posted in the windows, together 
with an announcement of the film show- 
to be held February 19. One hundred 
and fifty neighbors congregated in the 
auditorium of P. S. 19 that evening and 
saw “THe House I Live In,” the 
film produced by Frank Sinatra, based 
on the song of the same name written by 
a neighborhood boy, Earl Robinson, who 
once lived at 200 East 16th Street. And 
the next day the film was shown to the 
children. 

If you visit P. S$. 19 or the surround- 


ing neighborhood you will still see signs 
of the cooperation which wrought a small 
miracle. Shopkeepers display long pink 
stickers telling the world that they con- 
tributed to the fund for a gift of a sound 
moving picture machine. And the chil- 
dren’s notes are now displayed on a 
green hemp-covered folding screen next 
to the auditorium platform. 

At weekly assemblies the children have 
been seeing films like “ABCD or 
HEALTH,” and “CHILDREN OF CHINA,” 
projected by the new machine that “talks 
very clear.” Children in the kinder- 
garten extension (1A) will soon see 
such films as “ComMON ANIMALS OF 
tHE Woops,” and “THE Bus Driver.” 

A list of available films is sent to Mrs. 
Mary L. Bruni, fifth grade teacher at 
P. S. 19 who orders several each week. 
She knows that films other than those 
listed by P. S. 6, 39 East 85th Street, 
headquarters for her school district, are 
available for free rental, but she wishes 
she knew where to get hold of them 
easily, could learn about their content 
and purposes for which they were suit- 
able, without taking the time to pre- 
view them herself. 

Ann Mullins would like to have in- 
formation about films suitable for chil- 
dren of various age groups. She would 
like to know, too, about good films, other 
than old entertainment features, which 
may be shown to adults for a rental fee. 

Isaac Price said: “There have been 
scientific experiments to prove the ef- 
fectiveness of films in putting across an 
idea. We don’t need those experiments 
because it is a matter of common ob- 
servation that what you see and hear 
leaves a very strong and lasting effect. 
The only trouble we have is in pro- 
gramming. Often we wonder which 
film is of greatest value.” 


E. M. G. 


Championship Basketball 
(Continued from Page 14) 
lems of ‘teen-agers. These were pro- 
duced in cooperation with “Look Maga- 

zine.” 

Now in production are a biography of 
John R. Mott, world famous YMCA 
and religious leader ; and additional films 
in the “Art of Living” series. Plans are 
also being made for production of fur- 
ther subjects in the sports field. 

Association Films, producer of these 
sports reels, is relatively new to the field 
of production but has been distributing 
16-mm. educational films for a great 
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many years. For over thirty years it has 
been known as the YMCA Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau and, as such, grew steadily 
in size until it is at present one of the 
largest rental libraries dealing in edu- 
cational films. 

Home office is 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Branch libraries are 
established in Chicago, San Francisco, 


and Dallas. 


The College of the City of New York 
has trained 1800 students for posts in 
the documentary field in the past six 
years. 


Film Horizons 
(Continued from Page 10) 


as having, in turn, a national council, 
through which producers would be told 
what films were most required. ‘This 
pattern of development, already appar- 
ent in England and Canada, is under 
examination in other countries and be- 
comes more likely everywhere as the 
United Nations reaches out for national 
and community instruments through 
which its over-all international service 
can effectively operate. 

I would be the last to say peace it’s 
wonderful, but every medium, I suggest, 
is going through, as the film medium is 
going through, an important phase of 
self-examination and __ reconstruction. 
The fierce words of negative criticism are 
valuable but they are also deceptive. 
Whatever the noise of protest on the in- 
adequacies of the past, all mediums are 
showing signs of extending their services 
on a dramatic scale: improving the 
spread of their communications, widen- 
ing their coverage to the ends of the 
earth and invading new fields of respon- 
sible public service. No one can say that 
the advances are adequate enough for 
the task in hand, and the best service 
that any critic can do is to hold all the 
mediums of understanding to still higher 
standards of achievement. But no one 
who has the duty of illumination upon 
him need lack in prospect. 


Editorial 
(Continued from Page 12) 


ments, and we will of course welcome 
their advertising. We would like to hear 
from you people on the production and 
manufacturing end, what you think of 
this publication, how it meets your needs 
if it does, and how it can better serve 
you in what you are trying to accomplish. 

FILM NEWS will come to you 24- 
times a year, on approximately the 7th 
and 21st of every month. We hope you 
like it, in its new dress and personality. 


THE EDITOR 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
“FILM NEWS” 


THe Pentuouse, 15 W. 38tTuH Sr. 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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Are You Missing Something? 
IF You Use Films in the Classroom- | 


With Young People——With Adults 
To Teach a Subject——To Start a Discussion 


YOU NEED the Best Available Information on the Audio- 
Visual Field. 


EFLA can help you... 


Are you taking advantage of what EFLA can offer you? 
OR, ARE YOU MISSING SOMETHING? 


In the last year members of EFLA received: 


EVALUATIONS of new educational films—140 titles 
so far 


the Clubroom 


BULLETINS of activities throughout the country 


SERVICE SUPPLEMENTS of selected film lists and 
other material 


REPORTS of the Film Council of America and the 
National Commission for UNESCO 


PUBLICATIONS, including MAKING FILMS 
WORK FOR YOUR COMMUNITY and ABC’S 
OF VISUAL AIDS AND PROJECTIONIST’S 

MANUAL 


FILM DAMAGE INSURANCE 


For information on membership, write today. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 
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